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SCHOOL  COMMITTEE 


Term  expires 


George  W.  Wiggin,.5  Crescent  St., 
William  C.  Buchanan,  Alpine  St., 
Charles  A.  R.  Ray,  Unionville, 


Feb.  1922 
Feb.  1921 
Feb.  1920 


ORGANIZATION 

George  W.  Wiggin,  Chairman 
William  C.  Buchanan,  Secretary 


SUPERINTENDENT  OF  SCHOOLS 

Arthur  W.  Hale,  143  Emmons  St. 

Office:  High  School  Building 
Office  Hours:  Monday,  8:00  to  9:00  A.  M.,  4:00  to 
5 :00  P.  M.  during  school  term. 

Office  open  on  school  days:  8:00  to  12:00,  1:00  to 
5:00. 

Saturday:  8:00  to  12:00. 

Telephone:  Office,  202-M;  House,  317-3. 

Clerk : Clara  Simmler. 


REGULAR  MEETING  OF  SCHOOL  COMMITTEE 

Second  Tuesday  of  each  month,  Horacfe  Mann 
Building,  at  8 :00  P.  M. 


SCHOOL  PHYSICIAN 


Solon  Abbott,  M.  D.,'  30  Dean  Ave. 


ATTENDANCE  OFFICER 
Russ  W.  Harding,  47  Summer  St. 
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School  Calendar,  1919-1920 


Sept.  9.  1919.  Opening  of  Schools. 

Oct.  12  Columbus  Day  (Holiday). 

Nov.  27-28.  Thanksgiving  Recess. 

Dec.  22  to  Jan.  5,  1920.  Christmas  Vacation. 
Feb.  22-23.  Washington's  Birthday. 

March  27  to  April  5,  1920.  Spring  Vacation. 
April  19.  Patriot's  Day  (Holiday). 

May  30-31.  Memorial  Day  (Holiday). 

June  18.  Elementary  Schools  close. 

June  24.  High  School  Commencement. 

June  25.  High  School  closes. 

Sept.  7,  1920.  Opening  of  Schools. 

Oct.  12.  Columbus  Day  (Holiday). 

Nov.  25-26.  Thanksgiving  Recess. 

Dec.  18  to  Jan.  3,  1921.  Christmas  Vacation. 

No  School  Signals 
2 blasts  4 times 

7 :30  : Omit  morning  session  in  all  schools. 
8:15:  Omit  morning  session  in  Grades  I to  VI 
inclusive. 

12  :30 : Omit  afternoon  session  in  all  schools. 
12:45:  Omit  afternoon  session  in  Grades  I to 
VI  inclusive. 
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Report  of  School  Committee 


To  the  Citizens  of  Franklin: 

Pursuant  to  the  laws  of  the  Commonwealth  the  School 
Committee  respectfully  submit  their  annual  report  of  the 
condition  and  requirements  of  the  public  schools  of  the 
town. 

The  detailed  report  of  the  condition  of  the  schools  by 
our  Superintendent  which  accompanies,  and  is  made  a part 
of  this  report,  so  completely  covers  the  requirements  of  the 
law  that  any  further  detailed  statement  by  us  would  seem 
to  be  superfluous. 

The  Superintendent’s  report  seems  to  show  conclusive- 
ly that  our  schools  are  in  a prosperous  condition,  and  that 
our  citizens  are  getting  an  adequate  return  for  the  money 
expended  in  supporting  them. 

For  this  result  we  believe  great  credit  is  due  to  the  un- 
tiring efforts  of  the  Superintendent,  teachers,  and  parents  of 
the  pupils.  All  have  worked  earnestly  together  and  the 
result  has  been  successful. 

We  desire  to  call  special  attention  to  the  improvement 
which  is  being  made  in  the  elementary  studies  in  the 
schools,  as  well  as  in  the  higher  branches. 

We  are  also  pleased  to  note  that  the  physical  develop- 
ment of  the  children  is  receiving  adequate  attention,  and 
that  the  cultivation  of  patriotism  is  being  properly  attend- 
ed to. 

As  a healthy  body  is  essential  to  the  development  of 
an  active  mind,  so  an  active  mind  is  essential  to  a full'  ap- 
preciation of  the  benefits  of  our  government,  and  an  earn- 
est and  sincere  patriotism. 

With  the  increasing  high  cost  of  living  brought  so 
forcibly  to  the  attention  of  every  member  of  society,  it 
seems  hardly  necessary  for  us  to  urge  the  necessity  of  an 
increased  appropriation  and  expenditure  for  the  support  of 
our  public  schools. 
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Our  estimate  of  the  amount  of  money  needed  for  the 
proper  maintenance  of  our  public  schools  is  shown  in  the 
budget  accompanying  this  report. 

Addition  to  Theron  Metcalf  School  Building 

Owing  to  conditions,  which  no  one  could  reasonably 
be  expected  to  foresee  the  cost  of  the  additions  to  the  build- 
ing will  somewhat  exceed  the  estimated  cost  heretofore  re- 
ported to  the  town,  as  well  as  the  amount  appropriated  by 
the  town. 

The  extra  expense  incurred  is  shown  in  an  itemized 
schedule  hereto  annexed. 

We  therefore  recommend  an  additional  appropriation^ 
sufl&cient  to  cover  this  extra  expense. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

GEORGE  W.  WIGGIN, 

P A "R  R A V 
WM.  C.  BUCHANAN, 

School  Committee. 
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School  Department  Budget  Estimate  for  1920 


Estimate  1919  Expended  1919  Estimate  1920 

General  Control 

$ 3,000.00 

$ 2,948.71 

$ 3,634.00 

Teachers’  Salaries 

34,300.00 

33,917.63 

47,500.00 

Books  and  Supplies 

3,000.00 

3,266.77 

3,500.00 

Wages  of  Janitors 

5,515.00 

5,469.30 

7,050.00 

Fuel 

4,000.00 

3,810.45 

4,800.00 

Misc.  Operating 

1,000.00 

1,032.16 

1,200.00 

Repairs, 

2,100.00 

1,650.70 

2,500.00 

Transportation 

3,400.00 

3,879.20 

4,700.00 

Misc.  Insurance,  etc. 

700.00 

1,051.51 

1,200.00 

Outlay- 

1,500.00 

Total 

$57,015.00 

$57,026.43 

$77,584.00 

Receipts  estimated 

$ 1,800.00 

$ 1,600.00 

Appropriation 

$55,000.00 

Receipts 

2,027.77 

Total 

$57,027.77 

Expended 

$57,026.43 

Unexpended  balance. 

$1.34 

Appropriation  recommended 

$75,984.00 

Estimated  amount  to  be  received 
from  the  General  School  Fund 

by  the  Town 

$8,000.00 

How  One  Dollar  Was  Spent  In  1919 
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Metcalf  School,  Extras 


New  Building  (Already  incurred) 


Blasting  for  boiler  room, 

$2,016 

00 

Drain  under  wall. 

160 

00 

Blasting  for  boiler  pit,  catch  basin 

and  drain. 

139 

00 

Blasting  for  boiler  room  stairs. 

384 

58 

$2,699 

58 

Boiler  room  drain  to  brook  pump- 

ing  out  boiler  room  180  ft. 

trench  60  ft.  trench  and  ledge, 

750 

00 

Area  for  boiler  room. 

625 

00 

New  reinforced  concrete  cover  on 

old  cesspool. 

50 

00 

1,425 

00 

Shifting  stair  switches  for  smoke 

screens. 

10 

00 

10 

00 

Shifting  soil  pipe  out  of  way  of  fan. 

32 

50 

32 

50 

4,167 

08 

Metal  weather  strips, 

684 

00 

Grading  and  building  road  to  Peck 

street, 

400 

00 

Wire  screen  guard  on  fan  room 

fence, 

35 

00 

1,119 

00 

Changes  in  the  old  building  made 

necessary  by  the  new  work. 

602 

60 

Total 


$5,888  68 
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TWENTY.EIGHTH  ANNUAL 

Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Schools 

For  the  Year  Ending  December  31,  1919 


To  the  School  Committee  and  Citizens  of  Franklin: 

Following  is  my  second  annual  report  as  Super- 
intendent of  your  schools. 

New  Schools 

We  were  fortunate  to  have  thirty-six  of  our  last 
year’s  staff  of  44  teachers  with  us  when  schools  open- 
ed in  September.  Five  of  the  eight  who  left  were 
teachers  in  the  Junior  High  School.  The  other 
changes  in  the  teaching  staff  occurred  in  the  Com- 
mercial Department  of  the  High  School,  in  a sixth 
grade  room  at  the  Ray  School  and  in  the  North  Frank- 
lin School.  Seven  of  the  eight  vacancies  to  be  filled 
were  in  grade  six  or  above,  where  the  shortage  of 
teachers  was  most  acute,  and  where  teachers  of  ex- 
perience with  strong  personality  and  disciplinary 
ability  are  required.  Although  the  salaries  that  I 
was  able  to  offer  were  insufficient  to  get  teachers  of 
experience  in  some  cases,  still  most  of  the  teachers 
engaged  are  proving  efficient  and  valuable  additions 
to  our  teaching  staff. 


Enrollment 

The  enrollment  of  1229  on  the  opening  day  had 
increased  at  the  end  of  the  fall  term  to  1337,  or  40 
more  than  during  the  fall  term  last  year.  The  en- 
rollment on  December  first  was  1287  or  46  more  than 
on  December  first  the  previous  year.  This  in- 
creased enrollment  as  shown  in  a table  on  a later 
page  was  greatest  in  the  second,  fifth  and  seventh 
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where  the  increases  over  last  year  were  27,  13,  18,. 
and  21  pupils  respectively. 

Omitting  the  outside  schools  the  average  num- 
ber of  pupils  enrolled  per  room  was  slightly  over  39 
in  the  first  eight  grades.  Teachers  can  not  do  their 
best  work  with  so  large  classes  and  it  is  fortunate 
that  we  have  six  new  rooms  under  construction  to  re- 
lieve the  crowded  conditions  that  now  exist. 

The  Work  of  the  Schools 
In  my  last  report  I gave  a review  of  what  had 
been  done  during  my  brief  stay  in  Franklin  to  im- 
prove the  teaching  of  reading  and  arithmetic  in  the 
schools. 


Reading 

Since  then  in  the  teaching  of  reading  emphasis 
has  been  placed  on  developing  the  pupil’s  ability  to 
grasp  the  thought  of  what  he  has  read  and  to  repro- 
duce it  in  clear  and  concise  English.  Much  has  been 
accomplished  along  this  line  and  I have  been  pleas- 
antly surprised  on  several  of  my  visits  to  note  how 
completely  and  interestingly  some  pupils  can  retell 
what  they  have  read. 


Arithmetic 

In  arithmetic  stress  has  been  placed  on  the  fun- 
damental operations  such  as  adding,  subtracting, 
multiplying  and  dividing  whole  numbers.  In  the 
fifth  and  sixth  grades  this  resulted  in  an  average  im- 
provement from  December  1918  to  June  1919  of  56 
and  81  percent  respectively.  Ten  weeks  of  schooling 
this  fall  have  failed  to  make  up  what  was  lost  during 
the  summer  by  these  same  pupils.  In  November 
grade  VI  and  VII  pupils,  who  were  the  grade  V and 
VI  pupils  the  previous  June  were  still  9 and  14  per- 
cent respectively  behind  their  June  records.  It  is 
surprising  how  fast  children  can  forget  during  vaca- 
tions! On  the  other  hand  grade  V and  VI  pupils  in 
November  1919  were  respectively  11  and  32  percent 
better  in  the  fundamentals  of  arithmetic  than  the 
same  grades  in  December  1918. 
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Spelling 

Last  spring  much  attention  was  given  to  the 
teaching  of  spelling.  Our  aim  is  to  teach  thoroughly 
the  spelling  of  words  that  are  used  most  frequently 
in  everyday  life.  From  four  to  ten  new  words  are 
taken  up  each  lesson  and  the  child  is  acquainted  with 
the  pronunciation  and  meaning  of  the  words  before 
he  attempts  to  spell  them.  In  learning  the  spelling 
of  words  the  best  practice  is  to  appeal  to  the  child’s 
sense  of  hearing  by  spelling  the  words  orally,  to  his 
sense  of  sight  by  visualizing  them,  and  to  his  muscu- 
lar sense  by  writing  them. 

A standard  test  of  100  words  was  given  in  all  the 
schools.  Although  the  range  in  spelling  ability  of 
different  pupils  in  the  same  grade  varied  in  some  cas- 
es from  13  to  88  words  spelled  correctly,  still  the  av- 
erage for  each  grade  compared  very  favorably  with 
that  obtained  in  the  large  cities.  In  the  upper  three 
classes  of  the  High  School  the  lowest  percent  ob- 
tained was  71  while  the  average  for  the  senior  class 
was  92. 


Penmanship 

This  fall  penmanship  has  received  special  con- 
sideration. Two  different  systems  were  in  use  when 
I came  to  Franklin,  the  Clark  and  the  Palmer.  Above 
the  fifth  grade  all  used  the  Palmer  Method,  while  in 
all  but  the  Arlington  St.  School  and  a fifth  grade  at 
the  Metcalf  building,  the  Clark  was  used  below  the 
sixth  grade.  The  aim  of  both  systems  is  to  develop 
a free  and  easy  movement,  but  their  methods  of  pro- 
cedure differ.  Although  it  seems  preferable  to  have 
one  system  used  throughout,  still  it  is  not  so  vital  as 
to  have  the  children  learn  an  easy  arm  movement  be- 
fore they  have  acquired  the  habit  of  using  a cramped 
finger  movement.  To  accomplish  this  it  is  essential 
that  more  attention  be  given  to  the  teaching  of  writ- 
ing in  the  first  two  grades  than  there  has  been  in  the 
past.  Unless  this  is  done  the  children  will  have  ac- 
quired the  bad  habit  of  writing  with  tense  and 
cramped  fingers  before  they  know  the  correct  move- 
ment. 
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Mr.  Nolan,  a specialist  in  writing,  spent  a whole 
day  with  us  this  fall.  He  conducted  the  writing  les- 
sons in  ten  different  classes  and  gave  an  interesting 
and  instructive  talk  after  school  at  a teachers’  meet- 
ing. 


Americanization  and  Health  Work 

The  two  leading  topics  discussed  at  teachers’ 
gatherings  and  conventions  the  past  year  have  been 
Americanization  and  Health.  Considerable  in- 
struction has  been  given  on  both  of  these  topics  in 
our  schools  for  the  past  few  years. 

The  instruction  in  American  ideals  and  institu- 
tions begins  when  the  child  first  enters  school.  In 
the  early  grades  it  takes  the  form  of  talks  by  teach- 
ers on  the  relation  of  the  child  to  the  home,  the  school 
and  his  neighbors,  in  which  courtesy,  gratitude, 
kindness,  generosity,  obedience,  helpfulness,  faith- 
fulness and  responsibility  are  emphasized.  In  the 
upper  grades  the  scope  of  the  work  is  enlarged  to  in- 
clude a study  of  the  institutions  found  in  the  town, 
the  state  and  the  nation,  with  courage,  truthfulness, 
reverence,  self-control,  industry,  thrift,  loyalty,  pa- 
triotism and  service  stressed.  In  the  sixth  grade  one 
period  a week  is  given  to  this  work.  In  the  seventh, 
eighth  and  ninth  grades  three  periods  a week  are 
devoted  to  the  subject  under  the  name  of  civics. 

During  the  first  four  grades,  the  health  work  con- 
sists of  talks  by  the  teachers  on  such  topics  as  per- 
sonal cleanliness,  the  care  of  the  nails,  teeth,  hair, 
etc.  Beginning  with  the  fifth  grade  a text  book  is 
used  and  regular  time  is  devoted  to  the  work  each 
week  through  the  seventh  grade. 

During  the  year  each  child  is  inspected  by  the 
school  physician  and  defects  of  eyes,  ears,  nose, 
throat,  skin,  lungs,  etc.,  noted  on  cards  provided  for 
the  purpose,  and  notices  of  these  defects  sent  to  the 
parents  by  the  teachers.  Eye  and  Ear  Tests  are  giv- 
en by  the  teachers  each  year  and  the  results  record- 
ed. 

Valuable  assistance  has  been  rendered  by  the 
District  Nurses  to  the  teachers  in  following  up  cases 
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needing  attention.  During  the  year  the  nurses  made 
110  visits  to  the  schools  and  505  follow  up  visits  to 
the  homes. 

In  cooperation  with  the  Health  Agent,  the  Dis- 
trict Nurses  and  the  local  dentists,  illustrated  stere- 
optican  lectures  on  the  care  of  the  teeth  were  given 
to  all  the  children  in  the  schools  last  spring.  Thirty 
slides  were  made  especially  for  the  purpose  from 
money  raised  by  the  Junior  High  School.  These  den- 
tal lectures,  which  were  both  interesting  and  in- 
structive to  the  chlidren,  showed  the  importan.ee  of 
taking  proper  care  of  the  teeth  and  graphically  pic- 
tured the  results  that  follow  when  the  teeth  are  ne- 
glected. 

During  the  months  of  April  and  May  the  local 
dentists,  Messrs.  Besse,  Feeley,  Martin  and  Pinksy, 
gave  one  morning  each  week  for  the  school  dental 
clinic  which  was  taken  advantage  of  by  288  children. 
In  order  to  get  the  children  into  the  habit  of  using 
tooth  brushes  three  gross  procured  by  the  District 
Nurses,  were  distributed  to  the  children  for  five  cents 
apiece. 

In  the  fall  an  eye  clinic  was  conducted  at  the 
High  School  Building,  where  school  children  were 
examined  by  an  expert  free  of  charge. 

Last  winter,  in  cooperation  with  the  Nursing  As- 
sociation, at  the  noon  hour  hot  drinks  were  served  to 
children  who  were  obliged  to  bring  their  lunch.  This 
winter,  on  account  of  the  sugar  shortage  and  lack 
of  space  to  prepare  the  hot  drinks  at  the  Metcalf 
Building,  this  work  has  been  omitted. 

From  the  above  it  is  seen  that  much  is  being  done 
in  the  schools  to  develop  in  the  children  correct  im- 
pressions of  American  Ideals  and  Institutions,  and  to 
furnish  our  future  citizens  with  healthy  bodies. 

Physical  Training 

In  the  first  six  grades  the  physical  work  consists 
of  three  or  four  minute  setting  up  drills  conducted 
by  the  room  teacher  with  the  windows  open,  at  such 
times  as  the  pupils  seem  to  need  a change  from  their 
mental  work.  At  the  recess  periods  the  teachers 
supervise  the  play  of  the  children,  taking  as  far  as 
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possible  an  active  leadership  in  its  conduct.  Once  a 
month,  posture  tests  are  given  with  the  object  of  im- 
proving both  the  standing  and  sitting  positions  of  the 
children.  In  the  Junior  High  and  High  Schools  the 
work  is  in  charge  of  supervisors  from  whose  reports 
the  following  extracts  are  taken: 

“The  Junior  High  School  program  of  Physical 
Training  is  divided  into  three  parts:  the  recess  peri- 
od, regular  class  period,  and  after  school  work.  The 
recess  work  is  mainly  used  as  an  outlet  for  surplus 
energy,  to  counteract  sluggishness  acquired  during 
the  class  periods  and  as  a help  for  the  correct  func- 
tioning of  the  organs. 

“The  regular  class  period  is  used  especially  for 
corrective  work.  Correct  walking,  standing  and  sit- 
ting positions  are  taught  and  emphasized.  During 
this  period  folk  dances  are  taught  to  the  girls.  There 
is  no  better  way  of  developing  the  love  of  beauty  and 
the  sense  of  rhythm  innate  in  girls  of  this  age  or  of 
giving  opportunity  for  self  expression. 

“The  after  school  work  is  used  mostly  for  athletic 
events.  In  the  fall  months,  the  boys  have  soccer  ball 
and  the  girls,  field  hockey.  In  the  winter,  both  boys 
and  girls  have  ice  hockey.  In  the  spring,  baseball  is 
played  by  both  girls  and  boys.’" 

“The  time  allotted  to  physical  work  in  the  High 
School  is  about  seventeen  minutes  each  day  in  the 
middle  of  the  forenoon,  followed  by  a five  minute  re- 
cess. Once  a week  to  either  a part  or  to  the  whole 
school,  a health  lecture  or  form  demonstration,  or 
something  of  like  nature,  is  given.  During  the  fall 
and  spring  terms,  the  weather  permitting,  the  phy- 
sical exercises  are  taken  out  of  doors  under  the  lead- 
ership of  the  instructor,  but  the  work  during  the  win- 
ter term  is  held  in  the  school  rooms  under  student 
leadership,  the  leaders  being  trained  by  the  instruct- 
or. The  teachers  assist  in  the  control  of  the  room, 
and  it  might  be  added  here  that  the  splendid  interest 
manifested  by  the  teachers  has  in  no  small  way 
helped  the  success  of  the  work.  Once  in  every  two 
months  the  students  are  'tested  upon  their  correct 
form  in  doing  the  exercises  and  the  results  recorded. 
Alternately*  with  these  months,  once  in  every  two,  a 
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posture  test  is  taken  and  the  pupils  advised  as  to  their 
correct  or  incorrect  attitude  in  standing  and  ’walk- 
ing.” 


Manual  Training  and  Domestic  Science 

The  work  in  both  these  subjects  has  been  con- 
ducted under  great  disadvantages  during  the  past 
fall.  Only  a part  of  the  old  Manual  Training  room 
was  available  on  account  of  new  construction  work 
at  the  Theron  Metcalf  Building.  In  Domestic  Science 
only  sewing  has  been  conducted  on  account  of  lack 
of  room.  In  sewing  the  classes  have  met  in  the  small 
room  on  the  stage. 

Both  teachers  and  pupils  are  looking  forward  to 
the  time  when  they  can  occupy  the  new  rooms  where 
there  will  be  ample  space  for  carrying  on  the  work. 

I wish  to  call  attention  to  the  report  of  the  In- 
structor in  Manual  Training  given  on  the  following 
pages. 


The  High  and  Junior  High  Schools 

For  the  work  in  these  schools  I refer  you  to  the 
reports  of  their  respective  principals  found  on  sub- 
sequent pages. 


Drawing  and  Music 

Last  year  each  of  the  Supervisors  of  Drawing 
and  Music  spent  two  days  a week  in  Franklin.  Prac- 
tically one  of  the  two  days  was  given  by  each  to  con- 
ducting the  work  in  the  High  and  Junior  High 
Schools.  This  left  but  one  day  a week  to  supervise 
the  work  in  the  25  grade  rooms  with  the  result  that 
they  were  visited  once  in  from  two  to  six  weeks.  This 
was  too  infrequent -for -accomplishing  good  results. 
This  year  at  a slight  increase  in  expense  the  Super- 
visor of  Drawing  spends  four  days  a week  in  Frank- 
lin and  the  Supervisor  of  Music  three  days  a .week. 
This  makes  it  possible,  for  them  to  give  weekly  in- 
struction, with,  the  exception  of  music  in  Grades  I 
and  H,  in  all  the  .rooms.  Already  improvement  is 
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noticed  in  the  drawing  and  construction  work  and  in 
the  lessening  number  of  monotones  in  the  grades. 

Thrift  and  Savings 

A table  on  a later  page  gives  by  schools  the 
amounts  of  money  invested  in  Thrift  and  War  Saving 
Stamps  and  deposited  in  the  School  Savings  Bank. 
An  examination  of  this  table  will  show  that  most  of 
the  money  invested  has  been  done  by  children  of  the 
lower  grades,  who  seem  to  be  more  thrifty  than  those 
in  the  upper  grades. 

It  is  hoped  that  habits  of  thrift  and  saving  start- 
ed in  the  lower  grades  will  be  continued  through  the 
upper  grades  and  High  School,  so  that  in  future  ages 
our  people  may  not  justly  be  called  wasteful  and 
spendthrifts. 


School  Gardens 

The  work  started  during  the  war  was  continued 
last  summer  with  122  school  gardeners  in  Franklin 
under  the  direction  of  a supervisor.  In  the  fall  the 
young  gardeners  had  a chance  to  display  the  results 
of  their  labors  at  the  Grange  Fair,  where  their  vege- 
tables and  flowers  covered  three  tables  extending- 
the  length  of  the  Town  Hall.  Many  fine  displays 
were  made  and  a large  number  of  the  children  car- 
ried away  ribbons  as  the  result  of  their  efforts. 

On  account  of  new  construction  work  at  the 
Theron  Metcalf  Building  the  Canning  Clubs  and  Play- 
ground activities  that  were  carried  on  at  that  build- 
ing the  previous  summer  were  discontinued. 


Fires 

Sparks  on  shingle  roofs  caused  fires  at  the  Ar- 
lington and  Nason  Street  Schools  the  past  fall.  The 
Arlington  Street  School  was  in  session  when  a young 
lady  who  was  passing  noticed  the  blaze  on  the  roof 
and  rang  the  school  fire  alarm.  The  building  was 
quickly  emptied  of  children  in  an  orderly  manner. 
A high  wind  was  blowing  at  the  time  and  the  fire  had 
gained  considerable  headway  before  it  was  noticed. 
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The  quick  and  efficient  work  of  the  fire  department 
soon  extinguished  the  fire,  but  not  until  a large  part 
of  the  roof  over  the  halls  and  cloak  rooms  had  been 
burned  and  the  building  flooded  with  water.  The 
janitor,  by  working  all  night,  had  the  rooms  ready 
for  use  the  next  morning. 

At  the  Nason  Street  Building  the  children  had 
just  been  dismissed  for  noon  when  the  fire  was  no- 
ticed. Quick  work  by  the  firemen  put  out  the  blaze 
before  much  damage  was  done. 

The  fact  that  both  of  these  fires  started  from 
sparks  on  the  wooden  shingles  shows  the  need  of 
having  the  roofs  of  school  buildings  covered  with 
non-cumbustible  material. 

The  insurance  on  all  the  school  buildings  had 
been  carefully  considered  by  the ‘School  Committee 
in  the  spring,  and  on  both  these  buildings  it  had  been 
raised  so  that  the  loss  was  completely  covered  by  in- 
surance. 


School  Laws 

As  several  important  new  laws  and  changes  in 
existing  school  laws  have  been  made  the  past  year,  I 
have  printed  on  later  pages  those  most  pertinent  to 
this  community. 

By  the  law  creating  a General  School  Fund  in 
Massachusetts,  from  part  of  the  proceeds  of  the  in- 
come tax,  the  Franklin  Town  Treasury  received  in 
November  $6,446.74.  The  purpose  of  this  General 
School  Fund  is  to  equalize  the  burdens  of  school  sup- 
port throughout  the  state  and  to  increase  teachers^ 
salaries. 


Finances 

When  the  budget  for  the  past  year  was  made  in 
ije^ember  1918  it  seemed  to  be  the  general  opinion 
tnat  costs  which  had  been  increasing  rapidly  during 
the  war  would  diminish  as  they  had  begun  to  do" 
iif-rdly  had  the  new  year  started,  however,  than  pric- 
03  rnd  vvages  began  to  soar  to  new  high  levels.  This 

exceedingly  difficult  to 
m..intain  tne  efficiency  of  our  schools  with  the  money 
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available.  The  expense  of  almost  every  item  needed 
to  operate  the  school  system  has  increased.  Every- 
one in  the  employ  of  the  School  Department  has  had 
to  meet  the  continued  increase  in  the  cost  of  living, 
and  appeals  for  an  increase  in  salary  have  been  nu- 
merous. 

Because  of  increases  that  must  be  made  in  or- 
der that  the  efficiency  of  our  schools  may  be  main- 
tained for  the  children  of  our  community,  it  is  ex- 
tremely urgent  that  a greatly  increased  appropria- 
tion be  made  available  for  the  schools  the  coming 
year. 


Recommendations 

An  increase  in  teachers’  and  janitors’  salaries. 

An  appropriation  of  $1,500.00  to  install  a print- 
ing outfit  and  other  needed  equipment  in  the  Manual 
Training  and  Domestic  Science  Departments. 

In  closing  I wish  to  thank  all  those  connected 
with  the  School  Department  for  the  spirit  of  helpful- 
ness and  cooperation  they  have  shown  in  the  per- 
formance of  their  work  the  past  year. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

ARTHUR  W.  HALE, 
Superintendent  of  Schools. 


REPORT  OF  HIGH  SCHOOL  PRINCIPAL  TO  THE 
SUPERINTENDENT  OF  SCHOOLS 

To  the  Superintendent  of  Schools: 

For  the  first  time  in  four  years  we  have  had  a 
full  year  of  school  work  without  any  interruption. 
This  has  resulted  in  an  improvement  in  the  quality 
and  an  increase  in  the  quantity  of  the  work  accomp- 
lished. When  we  say  this  we  are  not  unmindful  of 
the  fact  that  during  the  past  three  years  pupils  and 
teachers  have  in  thirty-five  or  thirty-six  weeks  done 
more  nearly  the  work  planned  for  forty  weeks  than 
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we  had  any  reason  to  hope  that  they  could  accomp- 
lish. 

School  opened  in  September  with  168  pupils. 
Our  present  senior  class  is  small,  but  the  other  classes 
are  large  enough  to  make  our  total  enrollment  eleven 
more  than  it  was  last  year.  The  tide  of  events  which 
has  been  calling  pupils  away  from  the  High  School 
seems  to  have  turned,  or  perhaps  it  might  be  more 
accurate  to  say  that  pupils  and  their  parents  are  see- 
ing more  clearly  the  importance  of  withstanding  the 
force  of  this  tide. 

A smaller  number  of  boys  in  the  entering  class 
have  taken  the  commercial  course  and  more  have 
taken  the  scientific  course.  This  is  in  accordance 
with  my  recommendation  of  last  year  and  will,  I be- 
lieve, be  of  benefit  to  the  boys,  for  very  few  after 
graduation  enter  upon  the  work  for  which  the  com- 
mercial course  prepares  them. 

The  work  in  physical  training  continues  to  be  of 
interest  and  value  to  the  pupils,  not  only  as  physical 
training  but  as  a stimulant  to  alertness  of  mind  and 
as  training  in  the  coordination  of  mind  and  body  and 
as  practice  in  being  a part  of  one  great  whole. 

The  Alden  Club  continued  its  custom  of  giving 
free  membership  to  the  two  senior  girls  who  did  the 
best  work  as  juniors.  They  also  renewed  their  gift 
of  a first  and  second  prize  for  the  two  best  essays. 
This  year  the  subject  was.  Why  Germany  Could  Not 
Win  the  War.  They  have  already  renewed  the  offer 
for  this  year  and  the  subject  of  the  essay  is  to  be.  The 
Pilgrims. 

For  six  years  our  school  has  been  taking  part  in 
the  interscholastic  prize  speaking  contest  started  by 
Mr.  Singleton.  With  one  exception  we  have  never 
failed  to  win  a first  or  a second  prize,  but  last  year 
for  the  first  time  we  won  the  trophy.  This  was  es- 
pecially gratifying,  for  we  had  just  commenced  a 
new  series  of  contests  for  which  the  prize  is  a beauti- 
ful silver  cup  presented  by  Mr.  Singleton. 

Last  year  was  the  most  successful  year  in  bas- 
ket ball  that  we  have  had  for  a long  time.  In  fact  we 
won  every  game  played  with  schools  of  our  size.  The 
only  games  lost  were  two  played  with  Boston  College 
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High,  a school  which  I am  told  has  1200  or  1300 
students. 

In  order  to  meet  the  requirements  necessary  for 
exemption  from  internal  revenue  taxes,  all  of  our 
school  activities  have  been  merged  into  one  associa- 
tion known  as  the  High  School  Association. 

Last  year  a piano  was  purchased  from  the  pro- 
ceeds of  an  operetta  given  by  the  Glee  Club  and  re- 
ceipts from  basketball  games.  This  year  it  is  hoped 
that  it  will  be  possible  to  purchase  a Victrola  from 
the  receipts  of  another  operetta  and  the  proceeds  re- 
ceived from  selling  the  old  piano.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested that  after  a Victrola  has  been  purchased  the 
friends  of  the  school  be  invited  to  contribute  records. 

For  several  years  we  have  been  economizing  in 
the  purchase  of  books,  hoping  that  the  costs,  which 
had  been  continually  rising,  would  begin  to  fall,  but 
there  seems  to  be  no  prospect  of  a change  of  this  kind 
in  the  immediate  future.  In  the  meantime  our  text- 
books have  been  worn  to  such  an  extent  that  I believe 
we  cannot  wisely  longer  defer  the  replacing  of  those 
badly  worn  with  new  ones  regardless  of  what  the 
cost  may  be.  The  need  is  especially  apparent  in  the 
case  of  our  English  classics. 

I am^  frequently  told  by  parents  of  children  who 
are  not  doing  satisfactory  work,  that  their  children 
have  told  them  that  they  have  time  enough  to  study 
in  school.  I can  think  of  no  greater  service  that  can 
be  done  the  school  than  for  those  who  know  the  facts 
of  the  case  to  tell  and  continue  to  tell  uninformed  and 
misinformed  parents  that  it  is  entirely  impossible  for 
any  student  to  make  a success  of  his  High  School 
course  unless  he  studies  faithfully  at  home  every 
day.  And  I believe  parents  can  do  no  more  valuable 
service  for  their  children  than  to  provide  a suitable 
time  and  place  where  such  study  can  be  accomplished 
without  interruption. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

CHARLES  B.  LAMB, 

Principal.. 
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REPORT  OF  PRINCIPAL  OF  JUNIOR  HIGH 
SCHOOL  TO  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  SCHOOLS 

To  the  Superintendent  of  Schools: 

Dear  Sir:  At  the  opening  of  the  Junior  High 
School  in  September  we  found  ourselves  confronted 
with  unusual  conditions.  The  additions  to  the  build- 
ing, which  were  to  make  it  a more  comfortable  and 
more  nearly  ideal  school,  had  not  been  completed  as 
hoped  for.  The  situation  has  been  a trying  one,  but 
both  teachers  and  pupils  have  risen  nobly  to  the  oc- 
casion, however,  and  we  have  accomplished  the  re- 
quired amount  of  work  for  the  period. 

With  the  establishment  of  student  participation 
in  school  control,  the  pupils  have  obtained  a better 
idea  of  their  part  in  the  school  community,  and  by 
partly  assuming  the  responsibility  of  government, 
have  obtained  a clearer  knowledge  of  their  part  in 
the  larger  community  of  which  they  are  soon  to  be- 
come active  members. 

I believe,  that  in  the  first  half  year  of  the  Junior 
High  School,  all  children  should  be  required  to  take 
the  same  course.  This  would  give  time  to  consult  the 
home,  and  to  study  the  entire  elementary  record  of 
each  pupil  before  attempting  to  meet  individual 
needs.  The  course  of  study,  as  it  now  stands,  is  uni- 
form for  all  pupils,  except  for  the  differentation  of 
manual  training  for  the  boys  and  household  arts  for 
the  girls.  I would  recommend  that  the  school  should 
offer  the  pupils,  in  addition  to  the  essential  subjects, 
a range  of  elective  or  optional  studies,  such  as  a for- 
eign language,  a commercial  or  industrial  subject. 
The  fundamentals  learned  and  the  practice  secured 
in  both  speaking  and  writing  a foreign  language, 
proves  a great  help  to  the  pupils  of  this  age  in  awak- 
ening vocational  interests  and  encouraging  abilities 
along  these  lines.  A commercial  subject,  such  as  the 
essentials  of  bookkeeping  commonly  found  in  busi- 
ness, may  help  the  child  to  find  his  place,  later,  in  the 
commercial  world.  The  addition  of  printing,  per- 
haps, in  the  manual  training  course,  would  give  the 
pupils  valuable  insight  into  another  line  of  work.  In 
this  connection,  it  might  be  possible  to  print  a school 
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paper,  which  would  raise  the  standard  of  the  writ- 
ten English  because  of  the  competition  involved  in 
the  acceptance  of  articles  for  publication. 

With  these  optional  courses  of  study  introduced, 
the  parent,  teacher  and  pupil  will  come  into  closer 
relationship ; the  child  will  be  very  much  happier  for 
the  opportunity  of  choice;  and  when  the  time  comes 
for  him  to  choose  his  vocation,  he  will  have  a broader 
vision,  because  of  this  opportunity. 

The  Junior  High  School  should  have  a library 
of  reference  books,  especially  for  geography  and  his- 
tory. The  pupils  of  this  age  are  learning  how  to 
study,  how  to  find  material  on  a given  subject.  A col- 
lection of  well  chosen,  up-to-date  reference  books 
and  current  magazines,  would  tend  to  interest  them 
in  the  right  kind  of  books.  This  influence  would  fol- 
low them  after  school  days  are  over.  Too  much  em- 
phasis can  not  be  placed  on  the  time  saved  in  the  use 
of  the  table  of  contents,  index,  appendix,  footnotes- 
and  maps. 

My  predecessor,  in  her  report  of  last  year,  gave 
a detailed  account  of  the  work  being  done  in  the  ma- 
jor subjects.  This  is  being  continued  with  but  few 
changes. 

A few  years  ago  we  used  to  hear  about  the  three 
R’s;  today  we  are  emphasizing  in  the  teaching  of  all 
our  subjects,  the  three  D’s:  Drill,  Desire  of  improve- 
ment and  Delight  in  that  improvement.  With  these 
always  in  view  the  children  are  fixing  clearly  in  mind 
what  they  are  learning. 

In  as  far  as  we  are  able  we  are  trying  to  meet 
the  idividual  needs  of  the  pupils  in  the  Junior  High 
School.  If  the  suggestions  given  in  this  report  might 
be  partly  or  wholly  worked  out,  we  could  better  meet 
these  needs,  and  our  Junior  High  School  would  send 
forth  pupils  with  a better  idea  of  what  their  future 
work  in  the  community  is  to  be. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

HELEN  J.  MULLANE, 
Principal  Junior  High  School.. 
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REPORT  OF  DIRECTOR  OF  MANUAL  TRAINING 
TO  THE  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  SCHOOLS 

Dear  Sir: 

In  this  report  I can  but  briefly  touch  upon  a few 
of  the  most  important  phases  of  the  work  included  in 
our  manual  training  department. 

Trained  activity  has  ever  been  the  key-note  of 
human  progress,  and  we  are  coming  to  realize  more 
and  more,  that  we  cannot  depend  upon  theory  alone. 
Hand  work  emphasizes  the  practical  side  of  a boy’s 
education,  fits  him  for  really  doing  things  worth 
v/hile,  and  should  be  credited  with  many  points  in  his 
favor  in  starting  him  on  the  road  to  true  citizenship. 

A boy  who  frequently  finds  his  arithmetic  lesson 
arduous  and  perhaps  meaningless  can  often  be  led  to 
see  the  real  practical  side  of  arithmetic  by  giving  him 
problems  in  connection  with  his  wood-working.  To 
illustrate : what  will  it  cost  you  for  sufficient  lumber 
to  construct  the  book-case  as  shown  in  your  blue  print 
at  the  rate  of  $40  per  thousand  feet? 

Such  an  example  means  more  to  a boy  when 
given  him  in  direct  connection  with  the  object  which 
his  heart  is  set  upon  making,  than  when  given  him  in 
an  abstract  way  with  no  object  in  view. 

The  boys  are  not  only  taught  here  to  make  this 
or  that  object,  and  how  to  use  their  tools  to  the  best 
advantage,  but  they  learn  how  to  work  their  projects 
•out  from  blue  prints,  as  is  actually  done  in  the  trade, 
and  also  get  a general  idea  of  the  valuable  assistance 
of  working  drawings. 

Approximately  one-fourth  of  the  time  is  spent 
in  mechanical  drawing.  The  aim  is  to  give  the  child 
power  to  express  his  thoughts  in  a clearer  and  more 
definite  way  by  pictures,  than  can  possibly  be  done 
by  words;  it  also  teaches  him  to  discriminate  between 
good  and  bad  design. 

In  anticipation  of  the  future  needs  of  our  boys 
and  of  their  further  development  I would  suggest 
that  a course  in  printing,  also  a course  in  cement  work 
be  added.  This  can  be  very  easily  done  with  but  a 
little  additional  expense. 

If  printing  was  introduced  into  our  schools  the 
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efficiency  in  spelling  of  our  boys  would  likewise  take 
a jump  in  the  right  direction.  We  seldom  find  a suc- 
cessful printer  who  has  not  reached  a high  standard 
of  efficiency  in  spelling.  We  hear  much  today  about 
correlation,  and  in  the  manual  training  department 
we  find  a splendid  opportunity  to  correlate  not  only 
arithmetic  and  spelling  with  his  work,  but  other 
school  subjects  as  well. 

While  manual  training  doubtless  helps  many  a 
boy  who  is  mechanically  inclined  to  discover  his  spe- 
cial interests  and  aptitude  important  for  vocational 
guidance,  we  must  not  forget  that  the  main  object  is 
educational  in  a much  broader  sense,  and  that  his 
possibilities  are  limitless. 

To  the  boys  who  never  enter  industrial  life  the 
knowledge  gained  of  how  certain  things  are  actually 
done,  the  power  developed  to  do,  and  the  ability  to 
judge  and  show  appreciation  of  work  done  by  oth- 
ers, is  of  no  little  importance.  Boys  also  gain  definite 
knowledge  of  the  value  of  labor,  the  real  worth  of 
materials,  and  the  finished  product.  This  practical 
knowledge  upon  which  to  base  their  judgm.ent  can 
never  be  over-estimated  whatever  their  future  career 
may  be. 

We  feel  that  progress  has  been  made  along  this 
line,  and  the  interest  manifested  by  the  pupils  only 
goes  to  show  that  it  has  been  time  and  effort  well 
spent. 

In  closing  I wish  to  say  that  I have  been  highly 
pleased  with  the  boys  who  have  come  under  my  in- 
struction, and  I thoroughly  believe  that  money  wise- 
ly expended  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  a well 
equipped  Industrial  Arts  Course  will  be  a big  factor 
in  helping  our  boys  to  become  the  useful  citizens  that 
our  American  Schools,  when  backed  by  the  true 
American  Spirit,  will  surely  help  them  to  become. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)  WILLIS  M.  BACHELDER, 

Instructor  in  Manual  Training. 
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SCHOOL  LAWS  OF  1919 
General  Acts,  Chapter  295 

Aii  Act  to  Promote  Americanization  Through  the 

Education  of  Adult  Persons  Unable  to  Use 
the  English  Language. 

SECTION  1.  The  board  of  education,  herein- 
after called  the  board,  acting  through  the  department 
of  university  extension,  established  by  chapter  two 
hundred  and  ninety-four  of  the  General  Acts  of  nine- 
teen hundred  and  fifteen,  is  hereby  authorized,  with 
the  co-operation  of  the  several  cities  and  towns,  to 
promote  and  provide  for  the  education  of  persons 
over  twenty-one  years  of  age,  who  are  unable  to 
speak,  read  and  write  the  English  language,  and  to 
provide  teachers  and  supervisors  in  Amercanization 
work. 

Section  2.  Any  city  of  two  desiring  to  obtain 
the  benefits  of  this  act  may  apply  therefor  to  the 
board,  shall  conduct  the  educational  work  herein 
provided  for  in  conjunction  with  the  board  and  shall 
be  entitled  to  receive  from  the  commonwealth,  at  the 
expiration  of  each  school  year  and  on  the  approval  of 
the  board,  one-half  of  the  sums  expended  by  it  in  car- 
rying out  the  provisions  hereof.  Teachers  and  su- 
pervisors who  are  employed  by  cities  and  towns  for 
the  above  purpose  shall  be  chosen  and  their  compen- 
sation shall  be  fixed  by  the  local  school  committee, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  board. 

Section  3.  In  the  schools  and  classes  conducted 
hereunder,  such  instruction  shall  be  given  in  the  Eng- 
lish language,  in  the  fundamental  principles  of  gov- 
ernment, and  in  other  subjects  adapted  to  fit  the 
scholars  for  American  citizenship,  as  shall  receive 
the  joint  approval  of  the  local  school  committee  and 
of  the  board.  The  said  schools  and  classes  may  be 
held  in  public  school  buildings,  in  industrial  estab- 
lishments or  in  such  other  places  as  may  be  approved 
by  the  local  school  committee  and  by  the  board. 
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An  Act  Relative  to  Compulsory  School  Attendance 

Every  child  between  seven  and  fourteen  years  of 
age,  every  child  under  sixteen  years  of  age,  who  does 
not  possess  such  ability  to  read,  write  and  spell  in  the 
English  language  as  is  required  for  the  completion  of 
the  sixth  grade  of  the  public  schools  of  the  city  or 
town  in  which  he  resides,  and  every  child  under  six- 
teen years  of  age  who  has  not  received  an  employ- 
ment certificate  as  provided  in  this  act  and  is  not  en- 
gaged in  some  regular  employment  or  business  for  at 
least  six  hours  per  day,  or  has  not  the  written  per- 
mission of  the  superintendent  of  schools  of  the  city 
or  town  in  which  he  resides  to  engage  in  profitable 
employment  at  home,  shall  attend  a public  day  school 
in  said  city  or  town  or  some  other  day  school  approv- 
ed by  the  school  committee,  during  the  entire  time 
the  public  schools  are  in  session,  subject  to  such  ex- 
ceptions as  are  provided  for  in  sections  four,  five  and 
six  of  this  chapter,  and  in  section  three  of  chapter 
forty-two  of  the  Revised  Laws,  as  amended  by  chap- 
ter four  hundred  and  thirty-three  of  the  acts  of  the 
year  nineteen  hundred  and  two,  and  by  chapter  five 
hundred  and  thirty-seven  of  the  acts  of  the  year  nine- 
teen hundred  and  eleven;  but  such  attendance  shall 
not  be  required  of  a child  whose  physical  or  mental 
condition  is  such  as  to  render  attendance  inexpedient 
or  impracticable,  or  who  is  being  otherwise  instruct- 
ed in  a manner  approved  in  advance  by  the  superin- 
tendent of  schools  or  the  school  committee..  The  su- 
perintendent of  schools,  or  teachers  in  so  far  as  au- 
thorized by  said  superintendent  or  by  the  school  com- 
mittee,may  excuse  cases  of  necessary  absence  for  oth- 
er causes  not  exceeding  seven  day  sessions  or  fourteen 
half-day  sessions  in  any  period  of  six  months.  For 
the  purposes  of  this  section,  school  committees  shall 
approve  a private  school  only  when  the  instruction  in 
all  the  studies  required  by  law  is  in  the  English  lan- 
guage, and  when  they  are  satisfied  that  such  instruc- 
tion equals  in  thoroughness  and  efficiency,  and  in  the 
progress  made  therein,  the  instruction  in  the  public 
schools  in  the  same  city  or  town ; but  they  shall  not 
refuse  to  approve  a private  school  on  account  of  the 
religious  teaching  therein. 
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General  Acts,  Chapter  277 

An  Act  to  Determine  the  Number  of  Children  Re- 
tarded in  Mental  Development  and  to  Pro- 
vide for  Their  Instruction. 

SECTION  1.  The  School  Committee  of  each  city 
and  town  shall,  within  one  year  after  the  passage  of 
this  act,  and  annually  thereafter,  ascertain,  under 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  board  of  education  and 
the  director  of  the  commission  on  mental  diseases, 
the  number  of  children  three  years  or  more  retarded 
in  mental  development  who  are  in  attendance  upon 
the  public  schools  of  its  city  or  town,  or  who  are  of 
school  age  and  reside  therein. 

Section  2.  At  the  beginning  of  the  school  year 
of  nineteen  hundred  and  twenty,  the  school  commit- 
tee of  each  city  and  town  in  which  there  are  ten  or 
more  children  three  years  or  more  so  retarded  shall 
establish  special  classes  to  give  such  children  instruc- 
tion adapted  to  their  mental  attainments,  under  reg- 
ulations prescribed  by  the  board  of  education. 

General  Acts,  Chapter  363 

An  Act  to  Provide  for  the  Distribution  of  a Portion  of 
the  Income  Tax,  and  of  the  Income  of  the 
Massachusetts  School  Fund,  for  the  Purpose 
of  Improving  the  Public  Schools. 

SECTION  1.  The  treasurer  and  receiver  gener- 
al shall,  on  or  before  the  fifteenth  day  of  November, 
nineteen  hundred  and  nineteen,  and  annually  there- 
after, set  aside  from  the  proceeds  of  the  income  tax 
a sum  of  money  sufficient  to  provide  for  the  purposes 
of  Part  I of  this  act,  and  which  shall  be  available 
therefor  without  further  appropriation  b.y  the  gen- 
eral court. 

Section  2.  The  treasurer  and  receiver  general 
shall,  as  herein  provided,  distribute  said  sum  on  or 
before  the  fifteenth  day  of  November,  nineteen  hun- 
dred and  nineteen  and  annually  thereafter,  to  the 
several  cities  and  towns  of  the  commonwealth  as  re- 
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imbursement,  in  part,  for  expenditures  for  salaries  of 
teachers,  supervisors,  principals,  assistant  superin- 
tendents, and  superintendents  of  schools,  for  services 
rendered  in  the  public  day  schools  during  the  year 
ending  on  the  thirtieth  day  of  June  next  preceding. 

Section  3.  For  each  person  employed  for  full- 
time service  for  the  entire  school  year  as  teacher,  su- 
pervisor, principal,  assistant  superintendent,  or  su- 
perintendent of  schools,  the  city  or  town  shall  be  re- 
imbursed as  follows: — 

(1)  Two  hundred  dollars  for  every  such  per- 
son who  has  received  as  salary  not  less  than  eight 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars  and  who  is  a graduate  of 
an  approved  normal  school  or  college  and  has  had  at 
least  two  years  teaching  experience  or  who  possesses 
preparation  and  teaching  experience  accepted  in  lieu 
thereof. 

(2)  One  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  for  every 
such  person,  not  included  in  the  foregoing  classifica- 
tion, who  has  received  as  salary  not  less  than  seven 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars  and  (2)  who  has  satisfac- 
torily completed  one  year  of  professional  training  in 
an  approved  normal  school  or  teachers’  training 
school,  and  has  had  at  least  three  years  of  teaching 
experience;  or  (b)  is  a graduate  of  an  approved  nor- 
mal school  or  college,  and  has  had  at  least  one  year 
of  teaching  experience;  or  (c)  who  possesses  prepar- 
ation and  teaching  experience  accepted  in  lieu  of 
either  of  the  foregoing  requirements  in  this  para- 
graph. 

(3)  One  hundred  dollars  for  every  such  per- 
son, not  included  in  either  paragraphs  (1)  or  (2), 
who  has  received  as  salary  not  less  than  six  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars. 

Section  4.  For  each  teacher,  supervisor,  prin- 
cipal, assistant  superintendent,  or  superintendent  of 
schools,  em'ployed  for  less  than  full-time  service  for 
the  school  year,  the  city  or  town  shall  be  reimbursed 
such  a fractional  part  of  the  corresponding  reim- 
bursement for  full-time  service  provided  for  in  sec- 
tion three  of  this  act  as  that  service  bore  to  full-time 
service ; provided,  however,  that  the  person  for 
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whom  the  reimbursement  is  claimed  shall  have  met 
the  corresponding  requirements  of  certification,  if 
any,  specified  in  section  three,  and  shall  have  re- 
ceived as  salary  an  amount  not  less  than  that  fraction 
of  the  corresponding  salary  for  full-time  service  spe- 
cified in  section  three.  No  town  in  a superintendency 
union  shall,  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  receive 
reimbursement  for  the  part-time  employment  of  a 
superintendent  of  schools  if  the  town  is  entitled  to 
reimbursement  for  such  employment  in  accordance 
with  laws  relating  to  superintendency  unions. 

Section  5.  Every  city  or  town  in  which  the  valu- 
ation of  its  real  and  personal  property,  including 
omitted  assesments,  for  the  city  or  tovv^n  fiscal  year 
next  preceding  the  date  of  distribution,  when  divided 
by  the  net  average  membership  of  its  public  day 
schools,  as  defined  in  section  six  of  this  act,  for  the 
year  ending  on  the  thirtieth  day  of  June  next  preced- 
ing the  date  of  distribution,  yields  a quotient  less  than 
forty-five  hundred  dollars,  shall  receive  supplemen- 
tary reimbursements  determined  as  follows: — 

For  each  person  for  whom  the  city  or  town  re- 
ceived reimbursement  for  full-time  service,  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  three,  the  supplementary  re- 
imbursement shall  be  as  follows: — 

(1)  Three  hundred  dollars  if  said  valuation  per 
pupil  is  less  than  two  thousand  dollars. 

(2)  Two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  if  said  valu- 
ation per  pupil  is  less  than  twenty-five  hundred  dol- 
lars but  not  less  than  two  thousand  dollars. 

(3)  Two  hundred  dollars  if  said  valuation  per 
pupil  is  less  than  three  thousand  dollars  but  not  less 
than  twenty-five  hundred  dollars. 

(4)  One  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  if  said  val- 
uation per  pupil  is  less  than  thirty-five  hundred  dol- 
lars but  not  less  than  three  thousand  dollars. 

(5)  One  hundred  dollars  if  said  valuation  per 
pupil  is  less  than  four  thousand  dollars  but  not  less 
than  thirty-five  hundred  dollars. 

(6)  Fifty  dollars  if  said  valuation  per  pupil  is 
less  than  forty-five  hundred  dollars  but  not  less  than 
four  thousand  dollars. 

For  each  person  for  whom  the  city  or  town  re- 
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ceived  reimbursement  for  part-time  service,  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  four,  the  supplementary  reim- 
bursement shall  be  such  a fractional  part  of  the  cor- 
responding supplementary  reimbursement  provided 
for  full-time  service  as  that  service  bore  to  full-time 
service. 

Section  6.  For  the  purpose  of  Part  I of  this  act 
the  net  average  membership  of  the  public  day  schools 
of  any  city  or  town  for  any  school  year  shall  consist 
of  the  average  membership,  as  shown  in  the  school 
registers  for  that  year,  increased  by  the  number  of 
pupils  resident  in  that  city  or  town  for  each  of  whom 
the  city  or  town  shall  have  paid  tuition  in  the  public 
schools  of  another  city  or  town  for  not  less  than  half 
the  school  year,  decreased  by  the  number  of  non- 
resident pupils  each  of  whom  attended  the  schools  of 
that  city  or  town  for  not  less  than  half  the  school 
year. 


REPORT  OF  ATTENDANCE  OFFICER  FROM 
JAN.  1,  1919,  TO  DEC.  31,  1919 


Number  of  visits  to  schools  157 

Number  of  absentees  reported  108 

Number  of  houses  visited  75 

Number  of  investigations  at  school  146 

Number  found  to  be  sick  54 

Number  for  other  reasons,  but  excusable  11 

Number  kept  at  home  by  parents  9 

Number  of  absentees  dekd  at  school  (truants)  21 

Respectfully  submitted,  • 


RUSS  W.  HARDING, 

Attendance  Officer. 


REPORT  OF  THE  SCHOOL  PHYSICIAN 

To  the  School  Committee : 

Following  the  usual  custom  I herewith  submit 
my  report  as  School  Physician  for  1919.  All  the  pu- 
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pils  in  the  schools  have  been  given  the  usual  inspec- 
tion. It  is  very  noticeable  that  each  year  shows  im- 
provement along  the  lines  of  cleanliness.  Only  a small 
number  of  pupils  go  to  school  without  making  some 
effort  to  be  clean.  A smaller  number  of  cases  of 
Impetigo  and  Pediculosis  have  been  found  than  in 
any  previous  year,  as  also  seems  to  be  the  case  with 
diseased  tonsils  and  adenoids. 

To  me  much  of  this  improvement  in  throat  and 
nose  conditions  seems  to  be  the  result  of  greater 
care  of  the  teeth.  The  records  as  shown  by  the  cards 
are  interesting  as  they  point  very  conclusively  to  the 
fact  that  there  is  a very  distinct  relation  between  dis- 
eased tonsils  and  decayed  teeth.  In  only  three  cases 
of  diseased  tonsils  found  this  year  was  there  absence 
of  one  or  more  decayed  teeth.  When  the  records 
show  that  the  tonsils  have  been  diseased  for  a period 
of  years,  there  is  also  a record  of  diseased  teeth. 

Where  the  permanent  set  of  teeth  have  replaced 
the  first  set,  tonsils  that  have  been  diseased  return  to 
normal  without  having  had  any  attention.  From  these 
observations  I am  led  to  believe  that  proper  care  of 
the  teeth  is  one  of  the  most  essential  things  in  pro- 
moting the  health  of  the  pupils.  Good  health  means 
greater  efficiency  and  by  correcting  these  defects  so 
common  among  children  a greater  degree  of  efficien- 
cy is  secured. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  profitable  to  have 
regular  instruction  given  to  all  the  pupils  showing 
them  how  to  care  for  the  mouth.  While  we  do  not 
have  dental  inspection  we  could  have  dental  clinics 
where  those  who  need  it  could  receive  proper  atten- 
tion, and  I would  recommend  that  a suitable  appro- 
priation be  made  for  that  purpose.  The  amount 
needed  would  not  be  large  but  the  benefits  would  be 
of  great  value. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

SOLON  ABBOTT,  M.  D. 
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THRIFT  AND  SAVINGS 


Thrift  and  War 

School 

School 

Savings  Stamps 

Savings  Bank 

High 

. $ 25.25 

Metcalf  

56.00 

$178.30 

Ray 

192.25 

119.72 

Thayer  

165.11 

Nason  St 

28.25 

265.99 

Arlington  St 

37.75 

255.27 

Four  Corners 

2.00 

184.56 

Unionville  

30.00 

Totals 

. $371.50 

$1,168.95 

FINANCIAL  STATEMENT 

Jan.  1,  1919,  to  December  31,  1919 

Receipts 

Appropriation  v 

$55,000.00 

Town  of  Bellingham,  tuition  $ 418.57 

Tuition  of  State  Wards 

509.80 

Dog  Licenses 

608.88 

Miscellaneous  Receipts 

66.32 

Refund  on  tickets  from  M. 

A.  & W.  St.  Ry.  Co. 

132.12 

From  High  School  Asso- 

elation  for  piano 

200.00 

• 

Refund  on  tickets  from  M. 

& U.  St.  Ry.  Co. 

84.30 

Manual  Training 

7.78 

$2,027.77 

$2,027.77 

Total  Receipts  $57,027.77 

Total  Expenditures  $57,026.43 


Unexpended  Balance  $1.34 

Expenditures 

Expenses  of  General  Control,  $2,948.71 
School  Committee  and 
business  offices : 
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Salaries 

$ 809.60 

Other  Expenses 

298.03 

Superintendence  and  En- 

forcement of  Laws: 

Salaries 

1,704.20 

Other  Expenses 

136.88 

Expenses  of  Instruction  37,184.40 

Salaries,  Supervisors 

1,361.30 

Other  Expenses 

59.00 

Salaries,  Principal  (High) 

1,868.75 

Salaries,  Teachers  (High) 

6,582.66 

Salaries,  Teachers  (Elem’ry) 

24,045.92 

Text  Books  (High) 

267.58 

Text  Books  (Elementary) 

928.32 

Supplies  (High) 

633.93 

Supplies  (Elementary) 

1,436.94 

Expenses  of  Operating  School 

Plants  10,311.99 

Wages  of  Janitor  (High) 

1,018.50 

Wages  of  Janitor  (EFry) 

4,450.80 

Fuel  (High) 

529.87 

Fuel  (Elementary) 

3,280.58 

Miscellaneous  (High) 

271.80 

Miscellaneous  (EFry) 

760.36 

Maintenance  1,650.70 

Repairs  and  Improvement 
(High) 

Repairs  and  Improvement 

215.83 

(Elementary) 

1,434.87 

Auxiliary  Agencies  3,887.10 

Health 

7.90 

Transportation 

3,879.20 

Miscellaneous  1,043.61 

Tuition 

78.75 

Sundries 

964.86 

Total  Expenditures 


57,026.43  $57, 02^  43 
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Enrollment  of  Schools  By  Grade,  December  1918 
and  1919 


School  Grade  Number  1918  Number  1919 


High 

IV 

31 

18 

III 

26 

33 

' II 

45 

43 

I 

57 

78 

Junior  High 

8 

99 

92 

7 

100 

115 

Metcalf 

5 

42 

41 

5 

37 

40 

3 and  4 

38 

39 

Ray 

6 

42 

45 

6 

37 

45 

6 

44 

42 

5 

42 

39 

Thayer 

5 

39 

37 

4 

42 

39 

3 

36 

41 

1 and  2 

39 

40 

Nason  Street 

4 

37 

39 

3 

35 

40 

2 

28 

36 

1 

40 

34 

Arlington  Street 

4 

31 

37 

3 

38 

32 

2 

32 

34 

1 

39 

45 

Four  Corners 

2 

28 

37 

1 

43 

32 

Brick 

1 and  2 

38 

35 

Unionville 

1-3 

27 

19 

South  Franklin 

1-8 

16 

18 

North  Franklin 

1-8 

13 

22 

l;241 

1,287 
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months 

>< 
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Four  Corners 
Brick 
Unionville 

So.  Franklin 
No.  Franklin 
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o 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  PUPILS  BY  GRADE,  AGE,  SEX,  DECEMBER  1st. 
AGES  AS  OF  SEPTEMBER  1st,  1919. 
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DISTRIBUTION  OF  PUPILS  BY  GRADE,  AGE,  SEX,  DECEMBER  1st, 
AGES  AS  OF  SEPTEMBER  1st,  1919,  (Continued). 
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School  Organization 

ARTHUR  W.  HALE,  Superintendent  of  Schools 
Amherst  College,  A.  B.,  *Harvard  University 
List  of  Regular  Teachers  to  Date 
♦Attended  without  graduating. 


NAME 


GRADE  WHERE  EDUCATED 


High  School 


o g 


Charles  B.  Lamb,  Prin. 

Bowdoin  College,  A.  B. 

1914 

1914 

Charles  F.  Frazer, 
Sub-Master 

♦Harvard  Summer  School  & 
♦Hyannis  Normal 

1898 

1917 

Alice  Wiggin 

Radcliffe  College,  A.  B.  & 
Summer  School 

Hyannis 

1902 

1902 

Frances  E.  King 

Bridgewater  Normal 

1886 

1910 

Helen  J.  Goodspeed 

Smith  College,  A.  B. 

1914 

1914 

Beatrice  Staples 

Wheaton  College,  A.  B. 

1917 

1917 

Helen  D.  Bean 

Wellesley  College,  A.  B. 

1918 

1918 

Doris  C.  Sampson 

Salem  Normal 

1918 

1919 

Mildred  B.  Ahlgren 

Salem  Normal 

1919 

1919 

Theron  Metcalf  School 

Junior  High 

Helen  J.  Mullane,  Prin. 

Salem  Normal 

♦Hyannis  Summer  School 
♦Harvard  Summer  School 

1919 

1919 

J.  Etta  McCabe 

Bridgewater  Normal 

1912 

1917 

M.  Helen  Sullivan 

Bridgewater  Normal 

1914 

1918 

Frances  M.  Cole 

Framingham  Normal 

1919 

1919 

Edna  B.  Meserve 

Gorham,  Me.,  Normal 

1919 

1919 

Marjorie  E.  Skinner 
Willis  M.  Bachelder 

Framingham  Normal 
♦Columbia,  Mass.  Institute 
nology 

1919 

of  Tech. 

1919 

Sloyd  Training  School 

1919 

1919 

Metcalf  Grades 

A.nna  I.  Morris 

5 

North  Adams  Normal 

1914 

1914 

May  E.  Lennon 

5 

Bridgewater  Normal 

1917 

1917 

Maud  L.  Granger  3 & 

4 

Dean  Academy 

1911 

1913 

Ray  School 

Gertrude  A.  Curtis,  Prin. 

6 

Franklin  High 

1914 

1915 

Ethel  K.  Foster 

6 

Fall  River  High 

1914 

1918 
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NAME  GRADE  WHERE  EDUCATED 


Dorothy  V.  Gibson  6 

F.  Hazel  Gunning  5 

Rebecca  Dunning,  Prin.  3 

Dollie  S.  Carroll  5 

E.  Frances  Clarridge  4 
Jennie  P.  Baker  1 & 2 


Framingham  Normal 
Westfield  Normal 

Thayer  School 
Framingham  Normal 
*Yale  College  Summer  School 
Farmington,  Maine,  Normal 
Framingham  Normal 
Bridgewater  Normal 


(U  <u 


cj  tS  e 

Q Q S 

1919  1919 

1918  1918 


1888  1907 
1903  1917 
1918  1919 
1882  1901 


Nason  St.  School 


Beulah  A.  Woodward, 
Prin. 

4 

Franklin  High 

1903 

1911 

Ellen  G.  Feeley 

3 

Bridgewater  Normal 

1915 

1917 

Anna  T.  McCabe 

2 

Bridgewater  Normal 

1915 

1915 

Eleanor  B.  Marston 

1 

Lucy  Wheelock’s  Kindergarten 
ing  School 

Train- 

1917 

1917 

Arlington  St.  School 

4 Bridgewater  Normal  1902  1912 

3 Walpole  Training  Class  1891  1911 

2 Wakefield  High  and  Chatauqua  Sum- 
mer School  1910  1918 

1 Fitchburg  Normal  1916  1916 

Four  Corners  School 

2 *Dean  Academy  & Hyannis  Summer 

School  1910  1917 

1 Plymouth,  N.  H.,  Normal  1918  1919 

Brick  School 


Edith  L.  Metcalf 

1 & 2 Bridgewater  Normal 

1904 

1907 

Margaret  McCabe 

Unionville  School 

1-3  Bridgewater  Normal 

1918 

1918 

Mary  F.  Monehan 

South  Franklin  School 

1-8  Framingham  Normal 

1918 

1918 

Esther  A.  Griffin 

North  Franklin  School 

1-8  Fitchburg  Normal 

1919 

1919 

Bernice  Winslow 

Special  Help  Teacher 

Framingham  Normal 

1919 

1919 

Ruth  M.  Meister 

Supervisor  of  Drawing 

Mass.  Normal  Art 

1914 

1914 

Ella  G.  Moore 

Supervisor  of  Music 

Delaware  Literary  Institute 
NewiYork  State 

1915 

1915 

Emma  J.  Holmes,  Prin. 
Lucy  E.  Tower 
Emma  C.  North 

Mary  E.  McCarthy 

Helen  M.  Stott,  Prin. 
Hope  Lincoln 
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HIGH  SCHOOL  GRADUATES,  JUNE  1919 

Aronoff,  Sophie 
Avery,  Mildred  Leighton 
Buckley,  Florence  May 
Chamberlain,  Adolph  Bernard 
Coldwell,  Margaret  Alice 
Cook,  Hiram  Joseph 
Cook,  Leroy  Martin 
Cummings,  Grace  Edith 
Dacey,  Jeremiah  Joseph 
Dickey,  Claire  Agnes 
Fiske,  Rodney  Norris 
Fitzgerald,  Eleanor  Gertrude 
Granger,  Eunice  Angela 
Houle,  Valerie  Elizabeth 
Howard,  James  William 
Joyce,  Mary  Rose 
Kenney,  Frederick  Leo 
Lamb,  Frances  Octavia 
Loose,  Lillian  Emma 
Loucks,  Francis  William 
McWilliams,  Leo  George 
O’Donnell,  Ambrose  Francis 
Rhodes,  George  Cook 
Ristaino,  Everett  George 
Shea,  Margaret  Ursula 
Simon,  Ruth 
Sims,  May  Emma 
St.  John,  Lillian  Angell 
Swanbeck,  John  Oscar 
Trulson,  Alma  Eugenia 
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SCHOOL  CENSUS,  SEPTEMBER 


Number  of  Children  between  5 and  7 
Number  of  Children  between  7 and  14 
Number  of  Children  between  14  and  16  - 

Number  of  illiterate  minors  between  16  and  21 


1918 

1919 

213 

223 

797 

923 

125 

115 

14 

10 

1,149 

1,271 

Statistic  of  Attendance  1913-1919 


School  Year 
Ending 

Enrollment 

Total  High  El. 

Av.  Membership 

Total  High  El. 

Av.  Attendance 

Total  High  El. 

Percent 

Att. 

T.  H.  El. 

June, 

1913 

1135 

194 

941 

1081 

174 

907 

1006 

168  838 

94 

96 

92 

1914 

1246 

219 

1027 

1149 

210 

939 

1079 

202  877 

94 

95 

93 

** 

1915 

1245 

225 

1020 

1189 

217 

972 

1152 

207  945 

96 

95 

97 

1916 

1308 

236 

1072 

1211 

205 

1006 

1131 

194  937 

93 

94 

93 

1917 

1274 

197 

1077 

1190 

190 

1000 

1110 

170  940 

92 

90 

94 

1918 

1287 

184 

1103 

1195 

168 

1027 

1125 

160  965 

94 

95 

94 

1919 

1287 

160 

1127 

1274 

153 

1121 

1137 

144  993 

89 

94 

89 

Sept.-Dee. 

1919 

1355 

171 

1184 

1276 

165 

nil 

1197 

159  1038 

94 

96 

93 

Comparative  Figures,  Fiscal  Years  Ending  Dec.  1917  and  1915 


Population,  (State  Census)  1915,  6,440 

Valuation 

Valuation  per  pupil 

Rank  in  valuation  Towns  5,000  pop.  or  over 
Expenditure  per  1,000  valuation 
Rank  in  State  Towns  5,000  or  over 


1917 

5,641 

$5,979,624.00 

5,025.00 

227 

6.81 

90 


1915 

(1910  Census). 
$4,797,425.00 
4,034.00 
274 
6.64 
22 


Total  Expenditures  and  Per  Pupil  Cost 
1913  1914  1915  1916  1917  1918 

$39,124.30  $41,889.74  $41,188.23  $41,816.12  $49,828.24  $54,044.16 

34.05  35.23  34.01  35.14  40.34  44.12 


1919 

$57,026.43 

44.69 


